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Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. By Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903. Pp. xix + 399- 
gi.30, net. 

This volume, containing the Lyman Beecher lectures to the stu- 
dents of Yale Divinity School in 1902, is one of the most significant 
recent utterances in the field of American theology. It represents a 
new method of treating religious doctrine. This method is based upon 
the newer psychology, which values concepts and convictions accord- 
ing to the part which they play in giving expression and meaning to 
life. Dr. Gordon thus does not attempt to prove the ontological truth 
of theological doctrines. His aim is to show that such doctrines are 
indispensable to the full life of the human spirit. A few quotations 
will best illustrate the spirit of the book : 

Theology has been, in certain periods not very remote, a matter of text- 
building, as of hewn stones from the quarries of the Old and New Testa- 
ments This easy method is no longer respectable. Words, sentences, 

histories, letters, literatures are symbols. They must be dissolved into the 
life of the spirit before a beginning can be made in the rational appreciation 
of them. (P. 14.) 

Valid theology is the just and inevitable expression in the forms of the 
intellect of the life of the spirit. (P. 1 5.) 

Religion is best described as feeling over against theology, as an expres- 
sion of the meaning of this feeling. Theology inquires after the source of 
this high experience, its character, its assurance, its worth. Religion may be 
viewed as life, and theology as the expression of this life in fundamental 
ideas set in their true order. (P. 54.) 

Theology, like science, stands for knowledge whose whole value is in its 
use. A priori science and a priori theology are alike and equally absurd. 
True science and true theology have an experiential hasis. Neither can 
create anything ; each is dependent for material upon the generative power 
of life. (P. 57.) 

From this method of viewing theology as an attempt to express the 
meaning of religious life, important conclusions follow. Perhaps the 
most pregnant is that expressed in the first chapter, entitled : " The 
Preacher as a Theologian." If theology is an expression of the mean- 
ing of religious life, then the man best equipped to construct theology 
is he who knows that life in its richness and profundity. The pastor 
is thus in immediate contact with the material for theology, and has a 
distinct advantage over the academic scholar. " To say of certain 
doctrines that they cannot be preached is, from my point of view, a 
complete confession of their worth lessness " (p. 25). If this first 
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chapter could be reprinted as a tract and put into the hands of every 
pastor, it would serve to promote a new appreciation of the supreme 
dignity of the minister's vocation. 

The third chapter, on " The Categories of Faith," lays the founda- 
tions on which the rest of the book is built. Just as the intellect pro- 
ceeds in philosophy to formulate statements which the soul of man 
must affirm, if it is to express its inherent life, so faith proceeds to 
affirm certain ultimate conceptions which are indispensable to the 
religious life. " Theology is a necessity of the religious intellect ; for 
faith, categories, general affirmations, significant aspects of reality are 
inevitable." The difference between a speculative or a scholastic the- 
ology and a vital theology lies in the fact that the former is merely a 
matter of intellectual acuteness, while the latter embodies those con- 
victions which are so indispensable to the soul that men will die rather 
than deny that which alone gives to life its value. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to an exposition of these " ultimate 
conceptions of faith." Personality, Humanity, Optimism, Jesus Christ, 
The Moral Universe, God — these are the fundamental realities which 
the Christian must affirm to be supreme. It is impossible, in the com- 
pass of this review, to trace the author's deliverances on all these 
points. Suffice it to say that the five points of Calvinism are shown to 
be embodiments of legitimate demands of faith, that the deity of Christ 
and the essential trinity of God are shown to be the expressions of 
inevitable valuations made by the Christian believer. The book is thus 
profoundly conservative in its conclusions, although these conclusions 
are based upon a revolutionary method in theology. It is often 
assumed that the " new theology " of which Dr. Gordon is a prominent 
exponent is engaged in changing the content of theological doctrines. 
This is doubtless true in certain minor respects. But this is not its 
fundamental characteristic. The real issue between the new and the 
old is one of method. It is a recognized fact that a Christian holds 
certain beliefs to be indispensable. Why are they indispensable ? 
Theology has historically answered this question by proving that they 
are divinely revealed truths. Dr. Gordon gives us another reason — 
which, however, does not necessarily exclude the first — i. e., that these 
beliefs are the imperative affirmations of the religious life, and as such 
are just as legitimate as the affirmations of science demanded by our 
cosmic life. 

There are various sections of the book which are open to criticism 
in detail. But since the significance of the volume lies in its method, 
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I have coafined myself to this. It is to be hoped that it will be widely 
read and pondered ; for it is a powerful example of a movement of 
thought which must be reckoned with in modern theology. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 
The University of Chicago. 



The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion. By 

Professor George William Knox, D.D., Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903. 
Pp. 196. Si. 25, ?iet. 

The title is an awkward one, but the author did not invent it. He 
borrowed it from Bishop Butler, for use in an age so unlike Butler's 
that the direct and fundamental proofs of the Christian Religion must 
be different from all that he called by that name. The first chapter is 
given to a presentation of the argument for Christianity that was cur- 
rent and classic when the old view of the world was still unbroken, and 
the second to an exposition of that modern view of the world in the 
presence of which the old argument has lost its force. It is for the 
new world that the book is written. The author then defines "reality" 
as correspondence with the order of facts, and "proof" as the establish- 
ment of such correspondence by practical testing, by the testimony of 
competent judges, and by the growth of general consent. Having thus 
prepared the way, he proceeds to define religion, and to show by what 
manner of proofs it must be established, in ethical life and in inward 
experience. 

The proof of a religion consists in its adaptation to the most 
important needs of mankind; and a chapter on the "Conflict of Reli- 
gions" gives a most interesting illustration in the story of the judgment 
passed on Buddhism by the Chinese mind, showing how Buddhism 
was rejected because it seemed to defeat higher human needs which 
Confucianism better served. Next comes the definition of the Chris- 
tian religion : 

The love of God to man, the love of man to God, and the love of man to 
man, belong to all forms of our religion, as all forms of Buddhism pro- 
claim the transitoriness of the world, and as every school of Confucianism 
teaches the principles of order embodied in a social code. 

The love that is thus characteristic of Christianity is a love free and 
undeserved from God to man, a love grateful and obedient from man 
to God, and a love unselfish, eager, and helpful from man to man. All 
these forms of love are seen and acknowledged as existing in Jesus 
Christ, and it is this connection of the religious ideal with him that 



